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when there was no equality between her and them? In a dif-
ferent mood, she wrote, 'Good sister, be of another mind; win
the heart, and all shall be yours and at your commandment. I
thought to satisfy you wholly, if I might have seen you. Alas!
do not as the serpent, that stoppeth his hearing, for I am no
enchanter but your sister and natural cousin.'

In discussion with Mary's ambassador, Elizabeth did her best
to meet his objections. It was not to be a trial, she said, but an
inquiry into the conduct of Murray and his party towards Mary,
carried out by English commissioners, and there would there-
fore be no judgement unless it were against them. If they were
unable to justify themselves, as she expected, or said she ex-
pected, then she would restore Mary to her throne with full^
power. ' And what, Madam,' asked the ambassador,' if appear-
ances are otherwise, which God forbid?' Then, she answered,
she would make the best compromise that she could between
Mary and her subjects. Elizabeth's fee as judge was to be the
safeguarding of England's interests: the Treaty of Edinburgh
was to be ratified, a treaty with England replace the treaty with
France, and Mary was to give up the Mass, substituting the
moderate service of the English Book of Common Prayer.

Mary had little choice but to yield, for her foreign friends had
their own troubles. France had recently ended another religious
war and was passing through six months of nominal peace and
widespread violence before the chronic fit took her again. Spain
was engrossed in the revolt of the Netherlands. The French
ambassador gave her poor comfort; he thought her safer and
better treated in England than she would be even in the Castle
of Edinburgh, surrounded by the whole of her so-called sup-
porters; she must have patience, he told her, till the troubles of
Christendom were appeased.

And so Mary did the best she could for herself. She took to
the Book of Common Prayer, listened with attentive and - so
Knollys said - contented ears to the preacher inveighing against
all sorts of papistry, and inclined towards ethe chief article of
the religion of the Gospel', justification by faith. But if she tried
to appear to Elizabeth like a hopeful convert, in her secret letters